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the valleys, fruit the higher land. In the Farnhani district the
famous soils are deep loams, either alluvial in Farnham itself,
or derived from the Upper or Lower Greensand in the country
round.
On the best soils the hop plants lasts for an indefinite period;
manv of the old gardens are known not to have been replanted
for 30 Years or more, though a constant renewal of dead hills
keeps taking place, to the extent of two or three per cent, of the
wtole number of hills every year. Though the plant lasts so
well it does not retain its full vigour, and replanting every 15
Years or so is probably desirable. Replanting on the same soil
is perfectly safe, and much of the best land has been in hops as
far back as any records extend. On the poorer soils, especially
on the heavy Weald soils, the plant does not last so long, ten to
fifteen years" being the extent of the profitable life of the garden;
here, too, it is more desirable to change the location of the hop
garden and not replant on the same soil.
The varieties grown vary with the soil, the most highly prized
being known as Goldings. The true Golding or Whitebine is a
rather late hop characterised by a rounded, much-veined petal
and a very delicate aroma. Several sub-varieties of the true
Golding exist, the Farnhani Whitebine being essentially the
same hop. Goldings only flourish on the best soils, elsewhere
they are delicate and grow too large a proportion of bine;
East Kent and to a somewhat less degree Mid-Kent and Farn-
liani form their true home. The Branding is a red-bined
hop of comparatively modern introduction; it has the Golding
petal and much of the Golding flavour, indeed, Brandings
are always sold as Goldings. The Branding is markedly earlier
than the Golding., and is also hardier, so that it is more widely
grown and extends into the Weald and Sussex. Cobbs',
another recent variety that is sold as a Golding, is a coarser,
stronger hop, which grows well in the Weald, though it
originated in East Kent, where it is still extensively planted.
Some other sorts are also grown as Goldings, though to no great
extent. The characteristic hop of the strong soils of the Weald
and Sussex is the Fuggle, a hardy vigorous hop with large cones
possessing pointed petals and good condition, though lacking the
delicate flavour of the Goldings. Universal in the Weald, it is
common in Mid-Kent, but is rarely seen in East Kent, on the
dry soils of which it does not flourish. Many other old varieties
are to be found here and there, especially in the Weald, chiefly
coarse-flavoured old varieties approaching the wild form of the
hop, such as Colegates and Prolifics; here and there also in the
Sussex valleys occurs the Mathon, which is a west-country
Golding that seems more adapted to the heavy valley soils than
are the Kentish Goldings.
In old times it was the custom to plant one male hop to every
hundred hills or so, but for the last 40 to 50 years nothing but
female, bearing hops have been planted ^ the recent investigations
at Wye^have, however, begun to show that the male hop plays
a very important part in the production of a sound and heavy
crop, and it is being planted again.
The great pest of the hop crop is the " blight," the attack of
the hop aphis, which if left unchecked may develop with m-